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CO-OPERATION 


^ ‘ 


AND  THE 


Engineers’  Lockout. 


W IPPEm  B(  HE  tD-OPEHTIIE  IIIIIDI 


TO  THE 


TRADE  UNIONISTS 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


“ Tf  the  workmen  do  not  rise  from  dependence 
■upon  capital  by  the  path  of  co-operation ; then 
they  must  remain  in  dependence  upon  capital 

and  the  problem  of  their  elevation 

is  hopeless.” — Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes. 


Issued  by  the 

Co-operative  Union  Limited,  Long  Millgate,  Manchestep.. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  TRADE  UNIONISTS. 


The  co-operative  union  does  not  desire  to 

act  as  a Job’s  comforter  to  the  Engineers  in  the 
hour  of  their  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  it  desires  once 
again  to  place  before  the  Trade  Unionists  of  Great 
Britain  proposals  that  will  make  future  success  in- 
evitable. It  appeals  to  workmen  everywhere  to  consider 
them  carefully,  and  to  act  upon  them  immediately. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  past.  Now  that  the  fight  is 
over — for  the  present, — certain  plain  features  are  revealed 
which  differentiate  this  struggle  from  all  its  predecessors. 
For  the  first  time  in  modern  industrial  warfare,  labour 
found  itself  confronted  with  a mammoth  combination  of 
military-led  capital.  The  employers  had  determined  to 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  Trade  Unionism  in 
England.  To  this  end  they  appropriated  all  the  devices 
of  Trade- Union  warfare,  and  manipulated  their  forces 
with  a skill  and  an  unity  of  purpose  conspicuously  lacking 
in  the  defence  of  the  men.  Turk  met  Greek,  and  the 
strongest  side  has  won.  Explain  it  as  you  like,  labour 
has  been  badly  beaten.  The  original  position  of  hours 
and  of  machinery  had  to  be  abandoned,  in  order  to 
resist  an  unscrupulous  moneyed  conspiracy  on  the  central 
Trade-Union  stronghold. 

The  result  will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
methods  of  the  Employers’  Federation  will  be  ^copied 
henceforth  in  every  trade  dispute : the  cotton,  coal,  and 
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other  trades  will  be  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  federated 
interests,  and  other  things  being  equal,  capital  must 
triumph  over  labour.  The  efficiency  of  every  Trade 
Union  is  thus  assailed,  and  the  position  demands  urgent 
consideration.  The  defeat  of  the  Engineers  is  every  work- 
man’s defeat.  “ They  stand  or  fall  together.  Dwarfed  or 
Godlike,  bond  or  free.” 

The  Co-operative  Union  does  not  believe  that  indus- 
trial evils  can  be  equitably  settled  by  either  strikes 
or  lockouts.  These  devices  are  interesting  as  tests  of 
strength,  but  they  paralyse  the  nation’s  industry  whilst 
they  last,  and  leave  bad  blood  behind  them  when  they 
have  ended.  In  any  case,  the  strongest  side  forces  the 
other  to  submit  to  its  terms,  without  any  relation  to 
their  justice  and  equity. 

Moreover,  the  labour  movement  is  not  a first-class 
fighting  force.  It  lacks  system  and  unity  of  direction. 
A local  union  may  be  quite  complete  in  its  organisation, 
and  united  in  its  policy,  but  there  is  no  national  unity  of 
method  and  spirit.  In  a word,  labour  lacks  regimen- 
tation. On  the  other  hand,  the  victory  of  the  employers 
reveals  the  existence  of  a well-shaped  plan  of  campaign, 
in  which  conscious  design  was  systematically  carried 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  Wherever  these  conditions  obtain, 
the  contest  is  between  combatants  of  unequal  strength, 
and  the  struggle  is  between  federated  money  and  isolated 
muscle;  between  abundant  riches  and  the  workman’s 
daily  bread.  Unless,  therefore,  labour  can  fortify  itself 
with  new  methods,  the  battle  wiU  always  go  to  the  dis- 
ciplined few,  holding  in  their  hands  the  results  of  past 
labour.  Under  such  conditions  the  case  of  the  workman 
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is  hopeless.  “As  a body  they  will  not  rise  at  all.  A few 
more  energetic,  or  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  will  from 
time  to  time  escape,  as  they  do  now,  from  the  ranks  of 
their  fellows  to  the  higher  walks  of  industrial  life,  but  the 
great  majority  will  remain  substantially  where  they  are. 
The  remuneration  of  labour,  as  such,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
can  never  rise  much  above  its  present  level.”  * 

Pboductive  Co-opebation. 

The  Co-operative  Union,  therefore,  again  emphasises 
its  oft  repeated  teaching  of  the  last  nineteen  years,  that 
co-operation  affords  a more  excellent  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  than  any  other  yet  devised.  By  this  expedient, 
not  only  may  the  workman’s  war  chest  be  maintained 
with  profits  instead  of  levies  on  wages,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  industrial  capital  of  the  whole  country  may 
be  owned  by  them  collectively,  and  operated  by  them 
co-operatively,  for  the  equitable  good  of  all. 

In  the  late  struggle,  the  self-denial  was  all  on  the  side 
of  the  men.  No  employer  had  to  hear  his  children  cry 
for  bread,  or  even  to  forego  a meal  himself.  Capital 
federated,  not  to  save  the  wages  of  management,  hut,  to 
keep  intact  the  profits  remaining  after  the  wages  of 
superintendence  had  been  paid.  The  men’s  defence  was 
made  out  of  wages.  There  were  no  profits  to  fall  back 
upon.  To  make  such  a contest  an  equal  one,  profits  must 
fight  profits,  not  wages.  Co-operation  provides  the  means 
whereby  this  desirable  end  may  be  accomplished.  The 
Trade  Unions  may  become  the  richest  corporations  on 
the  earth,  against  which  no  possible  combination  of 

• * Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes, 
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capital  could  prevail.  The  wealth  of  the  Eothschilds 
and  the  Vanderbilts  is  within  their  grasp.  They  may 
settle  all  questions  of  hours  and  of  wages,  by  becoming 
the  employers  of  their  own  labour. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  wealth  already  won.  Eng- 
land produces  each  year  a national  cake  of  £1,450,000,000. 
The  manual  labour  class  is  made  up  of  six  millions-and- 
a-quarter  families,  or,  about  13,000,000  actual  wage 
earners.  These  obtain  as  their  share  of  the  cake  only 
£530,000,000.  The  classes  above  them  comprise  a little 
over  two  million  families  who  take  the  remaining 
£920,000,000  as  the  reward  of  land,  capital,  and  ability. 
This  provides  an  ample  reservoir  which  may  be  tapped 
and  drained  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  administrative  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  those  workmen  who  “go  forth  to  conquer  in 
production,”  but  none  of  them  are  insurmountable. 
Most  of  the  failures  recorded  in  co-operative  history, 
have  been  failures  due  to  faulty  methods,  and  slack 
administration.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  for  the 
supposition  that  such  experiments  must  necessarily  fail. 
Success  does  actually  attend  those  experiments  in  co- 
operative production  which  are  conducted  on  recognised 
business  principles. 

The  Leicester  Co-operative  Boot  Manufacturing  Society, 
started  ten  years  ago,  has  been  continuously  successful, 
its  profits  in  any  one  year  being  two  thousand  pounds. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cost  to  the  nation  in  the 
suspension  of  its  engineering  industry  for  the  last  six 
months,  it  has  ceitainly  cost  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  the  sum  of  a quarter  of  a million  sterling. 
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If,  instead  of  this  enorcaous  expenditure,  a sum  of 
£100,000  had  been  invested  in  the  establishing  of  a suc- 
cessful engineering  business  on  their  own  lines,  it  would 
have  exercised  a far  more  potent  force  over  the  industrial 
world  than  any  strike  could  have.  A permanently  suc- 
cessful business  would  not  only  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  their  demands  were  equitable  and  just,  but  the 
money  would  have  been  saved.  Thi-ee  times  that  amount 
has  been  lost  in  a fight  which  brings  no  possible  return, 
and  which,  even  forces  them  to  accept  worse  conditions 
than  those  against  which  they  rebelled.  The  criticisms 
of  the  A.S.E.  on  the  engineering  business,  presupposes 
some  knowledge  of  business  requirements.  Some  of  its 
members  ah’eady  serve  the  employers  as  foremen,  and  as 
managers,  and  could,  therefore,  in  the  same  capacity, 
equally  well  serve  their  own  Society. 

Distbibutive  Co-opeeation 
Affords,  however,  a more  immediate  opportunity.  Already 
in  Britain  the  annual  retail  trade  in  this  department 
reaches  to  the  magnificent  total  of  Fobty  Millions 
STERLING.  The  administrative  diflBculties  so  character- 
istic of  productive  co-operation,  are  here  entirely  absent. 
Provided,  that  its  members  are  loyal  to  “ the  store,"  its 
success  becomes  a mathematical  certainty.  Carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  it  goes  far  to  solve  the  whole 
industrial  trouble.  It  would  remove  the  fearful  evils  of 
sweating,’  shoddy  goods,  adulteration,  and  also  relative 
over-production.  It  would  prevent  the  cornering-up  of 
the  industrial  forces  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a few. 
It  would  consume  all  the  commodities  it  produced,  thus 
abolishing  the  middleman,  and  keeping  in  the  people’s 
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hands  the  profits  of  production  and  of  distribution.  Rent, 
profit,  and  interest,  would  be  retained  by  the  workers, 
and  the  evils  of  wage-slavery  would  be  abolished  in  pro- 
portion as  men  became  the  shareholders  and  directors 
of  their  own  labour.  This  would  bring  the  forces  of 
the  commonwealth  under  the  control  of  a democracy 
co-operatively  organised,  and  would  involve  the  easy 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  a living  wage. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  “device  of  despair.”  Co-operation  is  not  a monopoly. 
Its  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  customers,  and  since 
every  man  consumes  commodities,  every  man  can  share 
in  its  advantages.  It  is,  therefore,  an  industrial  demo- 
cracy of  great  political  significance,  claiming  no  advan- 
tages for  itself  which  every  man  may  not  share  upon  the 
same  terms.  It  also  promotes  carefulness,  and  thought 
for  the  morrow,  by  refusing  to  mortgage  future  earnings 
for  present  consumption.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  acts 
as  a savings  bank,  automatically  accumulating  riches,  for 
whosoever  will  adopt  its  methods. 

Distributive  co-operation  can  be  immediately  applied, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  its  possible  extension.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  how  its  adoption  by  the  engineers 
ten  years  ago,  would  have  entirely  altered  the  situation. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  engineers  and  the  allied  trades 
affected  by  the  lockout,  may  be  said  to  be  about  100,000 
men.  During  the  last  ten  years,  these  have  probably 
earned  an  average  wage  of  30s.  per  week,  out  of  which 
they  have  expended  at  least  £1  for  household  commo- 
dities. During  the  same  period  the  average  dividend 
declared  on  each  £1  expended  at  Co-operative  Stores  in 
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Great  Britain,  has  certainly  exceeded  two  shillings. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  a week,  expended  through 
the  Co-operative  Stores,  would  thus  have  realised  a weekly 
profit  of  200,000  shillings,  or  £10,000.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  the  total  profit  would  have  equalled  £520,000,  or, 
in  ten  years,  without  one  penny  of  interest  being  added, 
a grand  total  of  £5,720,000.  There  are  some  three 
millions  of  Trade  Unionists  in  Great  Britain.  With 
distributive  co-operation  alone,  at  the  same  rate  of  ex- 
penditure and  profit,  they  might  possess  an  annual  profit 

of  over  £15,000,000. 

Here,  then,  is  a way  out  of  the  trouble.  No  self-denial 
is  needed.  The  money  is  already  being  spent.  Middle- 
men  are  already  making  that  amount  out  of  the  wages  of 
British  Trade  Unionists.  The  Co-operative  Union, 
therefore,  appeals  to  them,  to  at  once  strengthen  the 
co-operative  movement,  and  secure  their  own  emanci- 
pation. The  employers  fight  with  profits  made  in 
production;  let  the  workmen  ansiver,  with  profits  saved 
through  consumption.  Had  the  engineers  been  co- 
operators,  they  could  have  saved  more  in  one  year,  than 
the  lockout  has  cost  them.  They  may,  by  becoming 
co-operators,  in  one  year  replace  all  that  they  have  lost. 
Possessed  of  this  power,  who  could  stand  against  them? 
The  times  are  ripe  for  the  effort.  Co-operation  provides 
the  opportunity.  Let  the  workmen  but  embrace  it,  and 
they  may  ride  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm. 

Haruy  Snell. 


Co*operativ6  PrintiDg  Society  Limited,  92,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 


